PARLIAMENTARIAN
To Akxander Mackintosh, Esq.1              20th December, 1907.

... I have had a very hard time of it since I saw you, and
have suffered somewhat by unfair reports. Will you let me
thank you for what you have been writing about me? The
position is a very simple one. Our men in the country have
been rather spoiled by extreme statements, and it is necessary
to make it perfectly clear to them that the Labour Party is
not the Liberal Party in order to keep the movement
together. That is all I have been doing. At the same time,
I have been stating that much of the Liberal legislation has
been excellent. Those parts of my speeches, however, have
not been reported. . . .

But in some ways the most exacting, and, in the
long retrospect of history, certainly the most important,
task of the leaders was to lead. Even in the Labour
Party, with its huge non-Socialist majority, impatience
was endemic and would flare up at each Annual Con-
ference. In 1908 Ben Tillett, hero of the Dock Strike of
1887, published an explosive pamphlet, Is the Parlia~
mentary Labour Party a failure ? of which Henderson
complained to the Labour Conference of 1909 that
Snowden, Shackleton and himself were described as
"sheer hypocrites," "liars at five and ten guineas a
time," "cruel hoaxers," "softly feline in their purring
to Ministers and their patronage," "betrayers of the class
that willingly supports them" and "Press flunkeys to
Asquith." On this and many similar occasions it was
necessary for the platform, while discreetly careful
not to quench the ardour of the militants, to bring the
delegates back to realities by reminding them of the
limitations of the Parliamentary machine, the suscepti-
bilities of the electorate and the gulfs which sunder phrase-
making from action. And always, in the Labour

1 Afterwards Sir Alexander Mackintosh, Chairman of the Parliamentary Press
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